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The next display of his crusading spirit involved
him in a more serious trouble. He met a young girl
named Harriet Westbrook, who was very unhappy at
home, and, in an access of generous pity, he married
her. It did not take him long to find out that pity,
even if akin to love, is an insufficient basis for mar-
riage. Harriet, though good and gentle, was not his
equal in brains : and once he met the sensitive and
intelligent Mary Godwin, it was only a matter of time.
He separated from Harriet. In 1816 she committed
suicide, and Shelley married Mary Godwin, Two years
later he left England for Italy. Here his health (he had
been threatened with consumption) greatly improved.
In spite of cold shouldering, and occasional demon-
strations of hostility, he had no lack of friends about
him, and was often in excellent spirits. (Byron, who
was constantly with him, described him as the most
companionable man under the age of thirty he had
ever known.) In 1821, hearing of Keats' death, and
believing it to have been accelerated by a review in the
Quarterly, Shelley was once more up in arms, and be-
gan the writing of Adonais, a lament for the death of
his brother poet. The same year he met one Captain
Trelawny, a widely travelled man of the world, to
whom we owe almost all we know of Shelley's last days,
and whose evidence, being completely unbiassed, telk
heavily against those who still wish to make out that
Shelley was a kind of freak. Here is Trelawny's
account of their first meeting:

" Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall, thin
stripling held out both his hands ; and although I could
hardly believe, as I looked at his flushed, feminine, and